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The Anchorage Public Land Information Center is expected to open August 1. 


Offering “one-stop shopping” for public lands information, it is the third of four 
information centers opening throughout the state. 
Thirty-six two-minute tapes will provide visitors information about various aspects 


of Alaska’s culture, history, geology and wildlife. For fishermen, a map with lights wi 


show where salmon are running. 


Similar centers exist in Tok and Fairbanks and one is planned for Ketchikan. 


Originally scheduled to open in the old federal building in 1985, the opening was 
delayed when asbestos was found in the 46-year-old building. 

The center is a joint project of three state agencies (the Divisions of Parks, 
Tourism, and Fish and Game within the Department of Natural Resources), and five 
federal agencies (Bureau of Land Management, Fish and Wildlife Service, Forest 


Service, Geological Survey and National Park Service). 


School District/BLM Exchange Kudos 


by Danielle Allen 


Outdoor Week was the agenda item, 
and Van Waggoner was BLM’s 
representative at the Anchorage School 
District’s June 6 board meeting. As this 
year’s co-coordinator, Waggoner came 
to collect a special commendation for 
BLM’s involvement and support of 
Outdoor Week. 

Organized by BLM and the 
Anchorage School District thirteen 
years ago, Outdoor Week helps area 
sixth graders learn more about natural 
resource agencies and environmental 
education. 

BLM offers its Campbell Tract for the 
week-long event. This year $27,000 
worth of employees’ time was donated 
by the BLM, Anchorage School 
District, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
National Weather Service, U.S. 
Geological Survey, U.S. Forest Service, 
Corps of Engineers, Alaska 
Department of Fish and Game, Soil 
Conservation Service, Bureau of Mines 
and others. 


Anchorage District Manager John 
Rumps was also there to give the 
Anchorage School District an award for 
volunteer work supporting the 
Anchorage District. 

For the past eleven years, under the 
guidance of Yogi Nielsen, a BLM 
employee and School District 
instructor, the Career Center has 
provided as many as 80 students 
annually to support projects such as 
Outdoor Week. Brushing trails; 
conducting a fire prevention program in 
the elementary schools for BLM; 
assisting BLM specialists with slide 
presentations; making illustrations for 
maps; and cataloging inventories are 
examples of these students’ efforts. 

The countless hours of labor 
provided by the Career Center, a 
vocational high school, has enabled 
BLM employees to get the job done 
even in programs where money and 
manpower are limited. 


A Se <cmael 


eee eae... 


he Learning Center Has 
omething for Everyone 


Want to take courses which expand your job skills? 
Want to learn more about BLM’s programs?. 
Do you like to learn new things? 


If you answered yes to any of the above, BLM’s 
| learning centers are the place for you. The ASO and 
| Fairbanks learning centers offer a wide variety of 


courses from many different sources. You can learn, 


about mineral evaluation, electronics, speed reading, 
metric conversions, how to operate a four-wheel drive 
vehicle, shorthand, accounting, birds of prey, statistics 
and many other topics. 

The learning centers were established to provide 
employees the opportunity to: study at their own pace 
at a convenient time and location; increase personal 
and professional skills and knowledges to improve their 
job performance; and pursue studies in areas of interest 
for the sheer joy of learning. 

Open Monday through Friday from 7:30 am to 4:00 
pm, the center is available to any any employee who has 
approval from his or her supervisor. If you wish to take 
a course during lunch, or after hours, special 
arrangements can be made with ASO’s Employee 
evelopment Section. 

A learning center catalog is available to anyone 
anting to find out more. Courses offered in the 
Fairbanks Learning Center can be sent to Anchorage 
and vice versa. ASO’s newly opened learning center is 
located in Module C on fourth floor of the Anchorage 
Federal Building. The Learning Center at the Campbell 
Tract has been merged with the ASO Learning Center. 

Don’t miss this opportunity to learn new and exciting 

things. 


Patty Tengberg uses ASO’s new learning center. 
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State Director Mike Penfold and Division Commander John Corns 
sign project management plan. 


BLM and Military Sign 
Project Management Plan 


by Danielle Allen 


BLM State Director Mike Penfold and Division Commander John 
Corns signed a project management plan June 30 for a joint planning 
effort. BLM in cooperation with the military will develop a resource 
management plan within three years for lands withdrawn for the Ft. 
Wainwright and Ft. Greely military reservations. 

Under the Military Lands Withdrawal Act of 1986, about 247,950 
acres of the Ft. Wainwright Maneuver Area and two parcels totaling 
623,585 acres on Ft. Greely were withdrawn for fifteen years for 
military maneuvers, training, equipment development and testing. A 
resource management plan is to be developed for the life of the 
withdrawal to provide for management and protection of resources 
in the withdrawn areas but also to recognize the military’s 
preeminent mission on the lands. Management of the lands may 
include the continuation of grazing, protection of wildlife and wildife 
habitat, predatory and other animal control, recreation, fire 
prevention and suppression. Portions of the withdrawn lands may be 
open to mineral entry. 

BLM will provide expertise at the district level in the areas of 
realty, recreation, cultural/historical, minerals and subsistence 
issues. Forestry, fire, soil/water and plant ecology concerns will be 
addressed by the BLM’s Office of Management, Planning and 
Budget. 

Presently the public is being asked to provide issues and planning 
criteria for upcoming scoping meetings. 


Knowledge, ability, experience, are of little avail in reaching 
high success if courtesy is lacking. Courtesy is the one 
passport that will be accepted without question in every land, 
office, home or heart in the world. For nothing commends 
itself so well as kindness; and courtesy is kindness. 

George D. Powers 
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ASO’s Mail Room 
Keeps the 
Paperwork 
Flowing Smoothly 


by Valerie Arruda 


The Alaska State Office Records 
Management Section (or mail room) 
staff is the cog in the wheel of BLM’s 
day-to-day operations. If the mail room 
shuts down, BLM’s daily operations 
would cease to function. 


Kathy Tietz, records manager, 
came on board in November 1986 
under the reorganization. She is the 
records coordinator for BLM statewide 
and is the contact for the Federal 
Records Center in Seattle. One of her 
upcoming jobs is the records inventory 
— a big project — which is due 
September 1. “People don’t recognize 
that they have records,” she said. “They 
think of a record as being a written 
document but don’t realize that records 
also include casefiles, slides, 
photographs and computer disks.” She 
also stressed that if the original 
document is lost, a photocopy will 
become the official copy. 

Other duties handled by the mail 
room include approving new forms, 
managing central files and maintaining 
the directives distribution for the State 
Office, Washington Office and Boise. 
The mail room is also the central point 
for logging and distribution of 
information bulletins (IBs) and 
instruction memoranda (IMs). Tietz 
added, “Our job is to keep the 
paperwork flowing smoothly, and we’re 
open to suggestions of ways to improve 
the system.” 

Rodney Harvey, management 
assistant, maintains the central files 
inventory, reviews casefiles going to the 
Federal Records Center and distributes 
instruction memoranda. 

Harry Kugler is the person to thank 
for ensuring that all offices receive their 
mail and that outgoing mail is taken to 
the post office on the first floor. He 
readies mail for DHL and UPS pickup, 
certifies mail, delivers checks, time- 
stamps mail and determines where 
correspondence goes. 

Ralph Mojica, a relative newcomer 
to the mail room, assists as backup to 
office services, answers phones, types 
IMs and IBs from draft, puts out the 
reader book, sorts mail and makes 
deliveries. 


(left to right) Rodney Harvey, Jeff Wolverton, Ralph Mojica, Harry Kugler, Kathy 
Tietz. 


Volunteer Jeff Wolverton copies 
documents, delivers work to and from 
the print shop, prepares correspon- 
dence for mailing and helps out with 
whatever else needs to be done. 

Files kept in the mail room include 
BLM and Department of Interior 
manuals, Alaska State Office and 
Washington Office IMs, national 
memoranda of understanding, yellow 
tissue copies of correspondence, extra 
phone directories and forms. 

The length of time that a document is 
kept on file depends on the subject 
matter. For instance, time and 
attendance records are kept for three 
years, then destroyed. If a record is not 
destroyed, it is sent to the National 
Archives and Records Administration 
in Seattle. Within this building are two 
offices — the Federal Records Center 
(FRC) and Archives. FRC is a 
temporary holding facility for an 
agency’s records, but the agency 


by Danielle Allen 


The Campbell Tract has thrown 
down the gauntlet and challenged the 
Alaska State Office to a series of volley 
and softball games, tug-of-war and a 
grueling relay race. The ’ First Annual 
New Organization Challenge 
Picnic” will begin 3 pm, Friday, July 24 
at the Valley of the Moon Park. BLMers 
and their families are encouraged to 
participate in the fun. Children will be 
kept busy with their own games so the 
adults can engage in _ serious 
competition. 


Did You Say Challenge? 


retains custody of the records. When 
FRC is ready to dispose of a record, it 
will notify the agency that the record will 
be destroyed or sent to Archives. The 


agency then has the option of having ‘@ 


record returned. Records sent t 
Archives are done so because of the! 
historical value and become the 
property of that unit. 

For example, after an oil and gas 
lease is closed, BLM keeps the records 
for two years, then sends them to FRC 
where it is held for 15 years before being 
destroyed. Rejected state applications 
are kept for two years, sent to FRC for 
12 years then sent to Archives for 
permanent retention. IBs and IMs are 
kept for four years then sent directly to 
archives. 

Whether it’s delivering your mail or 
keeping track of the seemingly endless 
records, the mail room keeps the day- 
to-day operations running smoothly. 


Tickets are $2.50 per person. The 
money provides for hamburgers, 
hotdogs, utensils and condiments. 
Families have the option of paying per 
family member or bringing their own 
meat. Participants are also asked to 
bring a dish. Flyers are posted giving 
more specifics concerning the 
competition events and food signup. 

Tickets may be purchased from Mike 
Haskins (ASO) at 271-3351 or Brenda 
Felchin (Campbell Tract) 267-1288. 

In case of rain, the event will be 
rescheduled for July 31 at the same 
place and time. 


Tips for 
limbding the 
Joo Ladder 


Climbing the federal career ladder 
seems to get tougher all the time. As 
advancement opportunities shrink, the 
number of people competing for 
promotions is expanding. To get ahead, 
you ve got to stand out in the crowd. 

How can you distinguish yourself and 
catch the attention of officials who 
make the promotion decisions? Jeff 
Salzman and James Calano, authors of 
Real World 101, came up with a dozen 
suggestions for individuals trying to 
climb the corporate ladder. Many of 
these tips are also applicable to the 
aspiring federal employee. 

Take on the Undesirable 

Volunteer for projects that nobody 
wants. It’s achance to take charge and 
perhaps turn the task into a major 
opportunity. 

Look for Trouble 

Stop periodically and ask yourself: 
hat’s going on here? What’s not 
working? What could be done better? 
When you open your eyes — and your 
mind — you will see opportunities for 
initiative. 

Offer Your Opinion 

Don’t worry about being impertinent 
or overzealous. If you assume your 
ideas will be listened to and respected, 
you will increase the chances of that 
being true. 

Don’t Wait to be Trained 

Any time you see a way of increasing 
your value to your organization, do it. 
Ask questions, read voraciously and 
occasionally burn the midnight oil. 
Read Your Journals 

There’s no better source of "initiable” 
ideas. Can you afford not to be 
informed? 

Have the Guts to Fail 

Every new action involves risk, but 
being wrong isn’t necessarily bad. 
Learn to learn from your failures and 
don’t worry about your image. Even 
Babe Ruth set strike-out records. 
Learn Somebody Else’s Job 

(on your own time). There is no 
better way to show initiative. 

Avoid Perfectionism 

Trying to be perfect can be 
paralyzing. It’s a neurosis that keeps 
many people from initiating. 

Don’t Wait for All the Facts 

With the current proliferation of data, 
it’s impossible to have every last fact. 
Learn to develop and trust your 
intuition. 
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BLM Assists Reindeer Herders 
Through Caribou Monitoring 


An Alaska Fish and Game biologist puts a collar on a caribou to track its 
movements and determine if it migrates through reindeer grazing areas. 


by Susan Swartz 


During the past three years Scott 
Robinson and biologists from the 
Alaska Department of Fish and Game 
(ADFG) have been radio-collaring and 
tracking caribou in the Buckland Valley 
caribou wintering area. : 

A May 1987 report issued by BLM’s 
Kobuk District, in cooperation with 
ADFG, points out significant changes in 
the migration patterns of the Western 
Arctic caribou herd in recent years and 
shows that the herd’s range has 
expanded. 

The increasing size of the herd is 
impacting reindeer herders on the 
Seward Peninsula. The herd, which is 
the largest in the United States, has 
grown from 75,000 animals in 1976 to 
230,000 in 1986. Consequently, during 


Be a Goal Setter 

The difference between a wish anda 
goal is a number and a date. It is much 
better to revise your goals often than to 
make them open ended at the start. 
Pursue Your Passion 

People are motivated by things that 
matter to them. Identify areas you feel 
passionately about in your life and 
career and head relentlessly in their 
direction. 


the last five winters the caribou have 
moved progressively farther south. 

Where reindeer grazing land and 
caribou habitat overlap, the reindeer 
often join the caribou herd and migrate 
out of the area. The loss of a large part 
of a herder’s reindeer creates an 
economic hardship. Knowing where 
and when the caribou herd will pass by 
allows the herder to move his reindeer 
before the caribou appear. 

BLM is studying caribou movements 
as part of the requirements of the 
Northwest Management Framework 
Plan. The plan identified a need for 
more data on caribou movements in the 
Buckland Valley area so that it can help 
reindeer herders by limiting grazing 
permits to areas caribou are not likely to 
use. 


Don’t Get Hung Up on Break 
Throughs 

A touchdown earned yard by yard 
earns as many points as a long-bomb 
pass. 


*Taken from May 1987 issue of The Quarterly 
Steward, published by the Montana State Office. 
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What’s it like to lead a tour of 52 
people through the wilds of northern 
Alaska? Just ask Bill Robertson and 
Joette Storm, the public affairs officers 
who coordinated the recent National 
Public Lands Advisory Council tour. 
They will give you an earfull about the 
trials and tribulations of being tour 
guides toa group of VIPs who influence 
the policy of the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

After spending months planning and 
preparing for the council's first-ever trip 
to Alaska, Robertson and Storm have 
become experts on such bits of travel 
trivia as the location of restroom 
facilities from Fairbanks to Prudhoe, 
the best place to spot sheep along the 
Dalton Highway and the wind velocity 
at Barter Island. 

Planning for the Meeting 

Planning for the meeting and field 
tour began early in the year with a 
discussion of objectives by Director 
Bob Burford, Alaska State Director 
Mike Penfold and members of the 
council who had been wanting to come 
to Alaska for some time. 

Council chairman Wells O'Brien of 
Nevada, said the group felt it was 
important to take a firsthand look at 
public lands in Alaska, but the cost of 
the trip was always a barrier. “When the 
council suggested to the Director that 
we meet twice this year instead of three 
times in order to make up for the cost of 
the trip, he finally agreed,” O’Brien said. 

Another critical factor in making the 
trip possible was the cooperation of the 
Alaska Air National Guard which 
provided transportation for the 
council's field tour in conjunction witha 
training exercise. 

The council 
representatives of the grazing, mining 
and forestry industries throughout the 
western states where BLM plays a 
management role. As Washington and 
Alaska staff were added to the list of 
participants, the number of travelers 
grew. 

To ensure that newcomers to the 
state arrived prepared, everyone slated 
to come on the tour was provided a 


packing list and sent weather 
advisories. 

Taking advantage of the opportunity 
to be in Alaska, several council 


members arrived the weekend before 
the field tour. Public affairs provided 
them with information about fishing 
trips and sightseeing excursions. Dick 
Dworsky and Bishop Buckle served as 
their unofficial guides. Several tried 
their hand at salmon fishing on the 
Kenai while others went after halibut 
near Homer. 

Hotel arrangements in Anchorage, 
coordination with the National Guard 
and other assistance was provided by 
the public affairs staff of the state office. 
“We tracked the arrivals of 33 
individuals or couples from June 11 


numbers 21 with 


(top) During a tour of the pipeline at Pump Station 4, National’ Public Lands 
Advisory Council (NPLAC) members viewed a “pig”. Pigs are used to analyze the 
corrosion and deformation of the pipeline or for scraping the inside of the pipe. 


(bottom left) NPLAC members learn about reindeer ranching at Larry Davis’ 


herding operation near Nome. 


(bottom right) Reindeer are rounded up periodically for inoculation against pests. 


On the Tour 
The council's official duties began 
June 15 when the group boarded a C 
130 Hercules for a flight to Fairbanks. 
In Fairbanks they learned about 
typical district programs as well as some 
of the unique circumstances of Alaska 


management from Steese White 
Mountains District Manager Don 
Runberg. 


through the 18th making sure their 
hotel reservations were guaranteed,” 
says Storm. 

Since the spouses of several 
members traveled with them to the 
state, information was_ provided 
regarding tours and activities for those 
staying in Anchorage while the council 
was on tour. Olivia Short pitched in to 
be the spouses’ contact should they 
need assistance in planning _ their 
activities. 


photos by Joette S 
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(top left) The historic Goldstream Dredge #8 Gutsde Fairbanks was ihe scene of a 
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dinner for the NPLAC June 15 as part of its field tour of Alaska. 


(top right) Howard Eppers (New Mexico), Don Butler (Arizona) and Ray Friedlob 
(Colorado) examine the trans-Alaska oil pipeline at its origin at Prudhoe Bay. 


(bottom) Alan Epps, far left, an Alaska representative on the NPLAC, addresses 
the 18 council members about mining in the far north. 


While the group was busy absorbing 
details and learning new names, a 
Fairbanks Support crew consisting of 
Sharon Wilson, Sue Swartz, Dan 
Gullickson, Bob Barnes, Dick Early and 
Winnie Brudevold went into action 
transporting luggage and preregistering 
the travelers at their hotel. 

“Just handling the baggage for 52 
persons can be a chore if it isn‘t 
organized,” says Storm. 


To accompany the many briefings the 
council would receive as they traveled 
from Fairbanks to Prospect, Galbraith 
Lake, Prudhoe Bay, Kotzebue and 
Nome, the public affairs staff in 
Fairbanks put together special briefing 
books with maps of the route and 
background information. 

A week or so before the actual tour, 
Robertson and Storm traveled the 
route with district managers Tom Dean 
and Roger Bolstad checking the many 


details with regard to points of interest, 
food and lodging. Plans were drawn up 
for alternative activities in the event of 
bad weather. 

Special tours were arranged for the 
council at Alyeska Pipeline Service 
company’s Pump Station 4 at Galbraith 
Lake, at the ARCO and Standard Oil 
facilities at Prudhoe Bay and in 
Kotzebue. The group flew with Glenn 
Elison of the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge over the refuge’s coastal plain to 
see the area proposed for oil and gas 
exploration. 

In Kotzebue, the council learned of 
activities of the Northwest Alaska 
Native Association in developing its 
resources for shareholders and was 
treated to a tour of the museum and 
Eskimo dances. 

On the last day of the field tour the 
group breakfasted in Nome with 
community leaders before traveling to 
the reindeer herding operation of Larry 
Davis. There they were able to get a 
close up look at reindeer and learn of 
herd management techniques. 

As a finale the group, led by Nome 
station manager Fred Payton, visited 
the Engstrom family’s mining operation 
and a large gold dredge just outside of 
Nome. 

The Formal Meeting 

With the field tour completed, the 
council and staff returned to Anchorage 
for a formal meeting on Friday, June 19. 
Based upon their discussions and 
observations of the week, the members 
drafted several resolutions regarding 
exploration on the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge, placer mining 
regulation, land conveyance and a 
trans-Alaska gas pipeline. 

Again they required the support of a 
number of people from Danielle Allen, 
who coordinated the hotel 
arrangements to Tricia Hogervorst- 
Rukke for taping, to Dawn Grant for 
typing resolutions, Ed Bovy for 
preparing welcome packets and Val 
Arruda for running many errands and 
providing equipment. 

By the time the council adjourned toa 
reception at the home of Council 
member Paula Easley, they had covered 
more than 2,000 miles of the state and 
had learned a great deal about the land 
and resources BLM manages. 

O’Brien said “The council achieved 
its purpose because the trip gave the 
members a real feel for the vastness of 
Alaska and the management situations 
BLM is dealing with. 

“We were impressed by how little 
disturbance to the environment there is 
to be seen from the _ pipeline 
construction. In light of the incredible 
feat of engineering at Prudhoe Bay in 
the development of the oil field, there 
appears to be good reason to think that 
the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge 
could also be developed with a 
minimum of disturbance.” 
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From the Safety Officer 


Injuries and Illnesses ———@ 


by Bob Moore 


Congratulations BLM _ Alaska! 
You've been keeping injury and illness 
numbers low. In the first quarter of FY 
‘87 Alaska BLM employees worked 
495,681 hours with only two reported 
injuries. This saves us money. 
However this does not mean we can 
relax. We must maintain our record 
and can actually improve it by keeping 
safety in mind at all times. 

Statistical data from the Department 
of Labor for Alaska shows that injuries 
most often occur to new employees. 
They are most susceptible to injury the 
first hour of work on the first day of the 
week. After a few months of work, the 
accident rate appears to taper off. The 
cycle sometimes repeats itself after 
three years of work. 

The 10-15 year employees also 
experience a lot of accidents possibly 
indicating that they consider 
themselves old hands at ten years. 

The 20-30 year employee accident 
record is practically non-existent 
making them the best people to put with 
a new employee. 

What this means is our safety 
emphasis should be with new 
employees at Monday morning tail-gate 
safety meetings. Watch out for Monday 
mornings. 

How is BLM Alaska doing in 
occupation illnesses and injuries? We 
have an excellent measurable safety 
record to date. We've even been 
recognized Bureau-wide as having the 
best safety record. We are by far the 
biggest aviation user in BLM and our 
record has been outstanding in aviation 


safety. Safety training is emphasized 
every year by managers and 
supervisors and our record reflects the 
effects. 

The Office of Workers Compensa- 
tion Program (OWCP) defines 
“occupational injury” as cuts, breaks, 


strains, and sprains encountered on the 
job. OWCP. defines occupational 
illnesses as work-related skin diseases 
or disorders, respiratory conditions due 
to toxic agents, poisoning, hearing loss, 
job stress, circulatory problem to name 
a few. 

Inspite of our good record, the 
Department of Interior has instructed 
us to make it our goal to lower OWCP 
cost by three percent per year. In 1984 
BLM costs increased 8.2 percent; in 
1985, 7.1 percent; and in 1986, 10 
percent. 


In a futuristic look, BLM is facing 
medical costs that will increase. 
Occupational illnesses will probably 
increase from the following: 
-Hearing loss from working 
unprotected around equipment which 
exceeds allowable noise limits. 
-Respiratory problems from working 
unprotected in dust, smoke, herbicides, 
and pesticides. 

-Joint and structural damage from 
prolonged heavy lifting and operating 
heavy equipment. 

-Circulation problems from lack of 
physical conditioning, high levels of 
exertion, and reaction to emergencies. 

What does all this negative news 
mean to us? The government is self- 
insured. All amounts paid by OWCP to 
current and past BLM employees are 
billed back to BLM and paid off the top 
of our budget by the Washington Office. 

OWCP was designed to take care of 
our employees and it’s working well. 
What we need to do is put our efforts 
into reducing the illnesses and injuries 
by addressing safety on the job, thus 


reducing dollars for medical attention. , 
What is the payoff for us if we pu | 


energy into accident prevention? First, 
we don’t go through the trauma of an 
injury or illness. It’s called being 
responsible and taking care of 
ourselves. Secondly we don’t pour 
large sums of money (taken from our 
programs) into OWCP which could be 
spent on projects. Lastly is our own 
performance. We are accountable for 
our actions (PIPRS) and we need to 
keep our performance up to standard 
for our own good. 


George 
Gustafson 


Long-time BLM employee George 
Gustafson died June 14 in Anchorage. 
George came to Alaska in 1947 totakea 
five-month appointment cruising 
timber. He stayed 39 years. Over the 
years he worked for BLM as district 
ranger, land law examiner, chief of 
resources and townsite trustee before 
retiring in 1986. 

George will be missed by all who 
knew him. He is survived by his wife 
Sally and two children. Memorials may 
be sent to: Hospice of Anchorage, 3606 
Arctic Blvd., Number 555, Anchorage, 
Alaska 99503. Correspondence may be 
sat to the family c/o Jerry Zamber, AK 

18. 


y Danielle Allen 


In recent years BLM and other fire 
management agencies have begun to 
understand fire’s effect on wildlife 
habitat. Whether it be wild land fires or 
prescription burning, natural resource 
pencies often use fire as amanagement 
tool. 

Without periodic forest fires, many 
forested areas in Alaska could not 
support bears, moose, beaver and 
other wildlife populations. These fires 
replace older spruce forests with young 
willows, spruce seedlings and often 
birch or aspen sprouts. Changes in the 
soil and vegetation in turn improve the 
habitat for many animal species. 

In the past when the emphasis was on 
fire prevention and suppression, it was 
difficult for the public to see beyond the 
slogan, “Only You Can Prevent Forest 
Fires.” 

Although prescribed burning seems 
contrary to Smokey’s prevention 
message, t!1e old bear would approve of 
the proposed 10,000-acre burn in the 
Yukon Flats National Wildlife Refuge. 
The controlled burn will eliminate 
evergreens to promote the growth of 
edible plants like willows, aspens, and 
birches for moose and succulent berries 
for Smokey and his pals. 


“People don’t realize the 


ground in older forests gets 
colder and colder and can’t 
support the number of animal 
species a younger forest 
could. In many cases, forest 
fires should be welcomed.” 
Van Waggoner 


Wildlife biologist Van Waggoner 
says, “People don’t realize the ground in 
older forests gets colder and colder and 
can’t support the number of animal 
species a younger forest could. In many 
cases, forest fires should be welcomed.” 

Fhe Yukon Flats refuge prescribed 
burn represents one of many burns 
scheduled this summer for the BLM’s 
Alaska Fire Service and Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

Although most prescribed burns are 
done to improve wildlife habitat, 
controlled fires can also rid areas of high 
fire hazards. That is the case with the 
burn planned in the Kenai Wildlife 
Refuge. A heavy stand of trees is to be 
burned between the cities of Sterling 
and Soldotna, eliminating hazardous 
fire fuels. 

Controlled burns, unlike wildfires, 
occur under prescription. The 
prescription requires the fire be set 
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under specific conditions of weather, 
fuel moisture and soil conditions so it 
can burn effectively and meet resource 
management objectives. 

The biologists who propose areas for 
prescription burning realize many 
resource values must be considered. 
Natural Resource Specialist Kirk 
Rowdabaugh says, “Although fire may 
benefit moose, it could adversely affect 
other wildlife species. Also, the smoke 
can be harmful to human health, restrict 
air travel and obscure detection of 
wildfires. There are many things to 
consider when planning a prescribed 
burn. It can be a very complicated 
process.” 


Prescribed burns occurring this - 


summer are the result of two or more 
years of work. Once _ resource 
management objectives and project fire 
behavior objectives are established and 
agreed upon, an environmental 
assessment is done. If the conditions of 
the prescriptions are met, the fire will be 
ignited and carefully monitored. 

In June, the Alaska Fire Service very 
successfully burned 6,000 acres of black 
spruce on upper Bear and Quartz 
Creeks in the White Mountains 
National Recreation Area. The fire 
burned in a mosaic pattern creating a 
mixture of habitat for wildlife. An 11,500 
acre area on upper O’Brien Creek is 
also included in BLM’s list of 
prescription burns scheduled for this 
summer. The burns are intended to 
increase the quantity and quality of 
moose browse. 

Although prescription burning is 
relatively new for BLM in Alaska, fire 
management agencies in the Lower 48 
have been using it for many years. 
Prescription burning presents BLM 
with an exciting and challenging method 
for managing Alaska’s wildlife habitat. 


Prescrioed Fires Planned This Summer 


(above) A mix crew member fills his 
drip torches in preparation for a 
prescribed burn. 


(below) A prescribed burn at the Point 
McKenzie State Agricultural Project. 
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Position 
Management 


by Don Pino 


As a result of the recent statewide 
reorganization, position management 
has become a major concern of the 
state director and the Alaska Position 
Management Committee. 

You may be asking yourself what 
does this have to do with my position? 
And what is position management? 
Basically, position management 
consists of managerial principles which 
measure the effectiveness of human 
resources to accomplish the work in an 
organization. 

A primary objective in the new 
organizational structure is to arrange 
work in such a way that it presents a 
challenge to the individual employee. 
Well-designed positions consolidate 
higher level work in such a manner that 
the employee spends the majority of 


Here’s how the 


his/her time working at the higher level. 

Generally, supervisors approach 
position management considerations 
by reviewing the type of service that is 
provided by their unit or branch. This 
process involves a review of 
Congressional mandates, legal 
requirements and the type of service 
required by the general public or 
specific user groups. 

Workflow is reviewed to determine 
the degree in which operations can be 
streamlined to simplify work 
procedures. This may involve reducing 
the number of steps that are taken to 
process documents or redesigning the 
workforms and using computers for the 
automation of filing systems. 

If you know of ways to simplify work 
procedures, suggest them to your 
supervisor. After considering service 
requirements, the supervisor will focus 
on job skills and the training that 
employees will need to perform 
successfully at their job. 

Supervisors then review all of the 
positions within the organization to look 
for such things as_ fragmentation, 
duplication of work efforts, 
organizational layering and more 
Supervisory positions than are 
necessary for planning, directing and 


While position management 
considerations may seem_ simple 


enough, in reality it isn’t that easy. 
great deal of consideration is given 
h 


the purpose of change and how t 
impacts of that change affect the 
employees and the organization. 

Some organization proposals often 
look good on paper. However, they 
must meet regulations and program 
requirements. The supervisor has to 
make adjustments for the difference in 
priorities, program funding, and 
employee skill levels. 

The Branch of Human Resource 
Management and the Office of 


Management Planning and Budget have | 


formed a position management team to 
provide advice in implementing the 
statewide reorganization and in dealing 
more effectively with position 
management issues and future 
organizational structures. This team 
explores a variety of classifications, 
staffing and organizational options and 
the consequences of actions with 
supervisors to accommodate short-and 
long-range program needs. The 
Position Management Committee, on 
the other hand, provides policy 
guidance to the state director and 
recommends approval for changes in 
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reviewing the work of employees. the organizational structure. : 


SECRETARY 
UNDERSECRETARY 


! EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAT } 
+ CONGRESSIONAL& } 
' LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 
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SOUCITOR 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


POLICY, BUDGET, AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Department of Interior 
is set up. 


OFFICES: 


- ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 

-ACQUISITION & PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT 

-AIRCRAFT SERVICES 

-BUDGET 

-ENVIRONMENTAL PROJECT 

REVIEW 

-FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
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Meet 
olunteer 
Carlos Torres 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


“It’s never too late to start a new 
career, Carlos Torres said, as he 
happily tested electrical circuits in the 
MX300 radios. Quiet, soft-spoken and 
eager to learn, Torres is another 
satisfied volunteer sponsored by the 
Bureau of Land Management in 
Fairbanks. Since mid-June, he has 
been gaining on-the-job experience ina 
field that is brand new to him. 

After an accident three years ago 
prevented him from continuing his job 
as a union painter, Torres and his 
union’s insurance company spent a lot 
of time selecting training for a new 
career. 

“1 hope what I am doing will make it 
easier for others trying to get training,” 
Torres said. “I had a language barrier, a 
lack of education and my age (50 years 
old) working against me, but I believe 
you can do anything you want if you 
work hard enough at it.” 

Torres studied and passed his GED, 
convinced the insurance agent that 
electronics was what he wanted to do, 
and finally started a year-long program 
at an electronics school in Denver. 

Born and raised in Chile, Torres 
came to the United States in 1960. After 
living in New York for many years, he 
heard about the trans-Alaska pipeline 
from a friend and journeyed to Alaska in 
1977. His family eventually joined him 
and they all call Fairbanks home now. 
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Carlos Torres has put schooling to work and added job experience since becoming 
a volunteer with BLM’s Alaska Fire Service radio shop in Fairbanks. 


In the Alaska Fire Service’s radio 
shop Torres checks the field radios to 
make sure they’re working, and learns 
new equipment and _ techniques. 
“Everyone has been very helpful in 
teaching me and answering all my 
questions. I ask a lot of them!” he said, 
with another of his flashing smiles. He 
volunteers for his own benefit, he said, 
because it makes him feel good 
personally to do something every day 
and it makes the days fly by. He also 
tries to set a good example, he says, for 
other people graduating from the 
school. He wants them to see the 
different ways of getting job experience. 

All of this will be of great help when he 
returns to school in the future, Torres 
said. Eventually, he would love nothing 


Ben Benson 
(November 25, 1958 - May 22, 1987) 


On May 22, 1987, Ben Benson of. 


ASO’s Title and Land Status lost his life 
near the summit of Mt. Hunter in the 
Alaska Range. Benson and his climbing 
partner, Frank Jenkins, were within 150 
feet of the summit when they were 
caught in an avalanche. Jenkins 
managed to dig his way out but was 
unable io rescue Benson. 

Benson had worked in Title & Land 
Status for about two years. “Ben loved 
the mountains and Alaska and spent 
alot of his spare time mountain climbing 
and kayaking,” says coworker and close 


more than to go to work for the AFS 
radio shop. Vocational Rehabilitation 
Services has asked that the Alaska Fire 
Service evaluate his capabilities and 
recommend whether or not Torres 
requires additional training to be a 
marketable electronic technician. 

As an older student with little 
experience at studying and a difficulty 
with the English language, Torres was 
nervous about attending school. But he 
got on well with the younger students 
and they helped him take notes and 
study. 

With this job I learned much more 
than what I expected,” he says. “That 
will make the next part of school much 
easier. A piece of cake!” he exclaimed. 


friend Terry Hobbs. Benson had 
degrees in cartography and archeology. 
During the summers he would go on 
leave without pay from BLM to work as 
an archeologist for the National Park 
Service. 

“Those of us who knew Ben knew 
him as more than a mountain climber,” 
says. Hobbs. “He was an adventurer, a 
scholar, a teacher, but most of all a 
friend. He strived for excellence in 
everything he did and on Mt. Hunter 
met his ultimate challenge.” 
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WELCOME ABOARD 
June 1987 

Mary B. Carter, Miscellaneous 
Documents Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Mabel Bautista, Clerk typist, ASO 
Division of Mineral Resources 

Margie Founds, Lead Miscellaneous 
Documents Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Lisa Hoff, Clerk typist, ASO Division 
of Conveyance Management 

Kelly Mahoney, Clerk typist, ASO 
Division of Conveyance Management 

Alex Mitchell, Clerk typist, ASO 
Division of Conveyance Management 

Daniel Wietchy, Cartographic 
Technician, ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey 

Joseph L.Grim, Geologist, ASO 
Division of Mineral Resources 


AFS Safety Officer 
Helps Out State 


AFS’s_ safety officer, Don Wahl, 


recently provided a courtesy safety 
inspection of State Department of 
Natural Resources facilities, people, 
equipment and warehouses in Delta 
Junction, Tok and Fairbanks. 


His inspection included identifying 
safety hazards, citing the Code of 
Federal Regulations applying to the 
hazards and recommending how they 
could be fixed. 

In times of tighter budgets, 
interagency cooperation such as this is 
becoming very common. 


MOVING ON 
June 1987 


Helen Burleson, Supervisory Land 
Law Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management, (retired) 

Debra Feay, Bindry Machine Operator, 
ASO Division of Support Services 

Mary Ferber, Librarian, ASO Division 
of Support Services 

Melody Jackson, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Jacqueline L. Monroe, Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Randy W. Probert, Student Trainee (Land 
Surveyor), ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey 

Rodney Redmond, Student Trainee (Land 
Surveyor), ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey 

Louise F. Todd, Administrative Services 
Manager, Anchorage District Office 
(retired) 

Norma DeBaker, Support Services 
Specialist, ASO Division of Support 
Services 

Catherine Sheppard, Realty Specialist, 
Glennallen District Office 

Reed Smith, DSD for Minerals, ASO 


Division of Minerals 


photo by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


moe 


“Anchorage eat your heart out!” sai 
dim Murray, Fairbanks Support Cente 
manager as he pointed out the 100 
degree Fahrenheit temperature on the 
thermometer in front of the Support 
Center on June 22. In actual fact, the 
thermometer was receiving full sun but 
the official temperature for the day did 
reach 93 degrees, just two degrees 
short of the all-time high record for 
Fairbanks. 
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